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A task forcer «as created in Noveaber of 1978 to 
assess the state of foreign languace and international studies in 
-Illinois "public schools. This report begins with an overview of the 
current decline in foreign language enlMlaents and offerings. The 
need to foster foreign -la-nguage study is discussed, both for its • 
special place in intellectual devtlopient Wnd tc seet the 
etrer-growing need for international conaunica ticn in «I1 fields of 
endeavor- The second part of the report outlines a coBpreh/6n8ive 
state-wide foreign language and international studies progran. Basic, 
prenise* of such a program assume, that each student sh^jild ha»e the 
opportunity to learn a foreign larguage, and that su<?eessful loreign 
language learning requires high standards from specific curricula. To 
aeet learning objectives, a' comprehensive program design provide^-f or 
various approaches to foreign language instruction; including 
inmersion and bilingual programs, at the preschool, elementary, 
secondary, and continuing education levels. Finally, general 
recommendations and specific action steps are set forth which cover 
state and regional advisory structure, visibility aud awareness 
activities-, curriculum and resource development, state office 
leadership, and student^focused activities. (JB) 
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REPORT Ot: THE ILLINOIS TASK FORCE 
ON FOREIGN LANGUAGE AND INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

"TRc world has becon>e a neighborhood gf nations. We must be able to talk 
'witfi our neiglibors/* / FresiJeftt Jimmy Carter 

'*Tlie need to strengthen foreign language and uueinational studies (is) esseit-* 
tial to a n\ajor industrialized nation functioning in an interrelated world/' 
^ ^ ' f Representative Paiil Simon 

**Tlie study of foreign languages and culjurcs should be considered aiv essential 
coniponent of the school curriculum." Superintendent Joseph M. Cyonin 
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Preface ^ 

In November 1978. State Su{>erinlendent of Education Joseph M. Cronin 
appointed a task force composed of educators and community persons to study 
the status of international studies and tbreign language education in Illinois 
schools and to make recommeiiii&tions lor strengthening and broadening these 
programs. The lllinolsYlask Force On Foreign Language und International 
Studies was first convened oi^ Nov(?mber 24, 1978. Its meiubers mdt frequently 
by small groups aiul in plenary sessions during the winter aitcT spring. Tliey^ 
approved tins final draft of their report on t^e^eleventh day of June 1979. 

In esltablishing the task force/l)rj Cronin stated that "the study of foreign 
languages and cultures should be considered an essential componejit of the 
school curriculum.** He supported this contention by citing that language and 
culture studies enhance career opportunities* multiply an individual's options 
for the profitable use of leisure l^ne» foster a greater understanding of ethnic 
grouhs and different lifestyles, improve onc*s basic comnumications skills in 
EnglisW^*^omplement a number of oVier programs iii the curriculum, as well as 
develop poise, sclf-cxpressioi)* und aJl>ositlvc self-image- 
More importantly, Dr. Cronin a/d that the study of languages* and cultures 
**contribuJ^s abundantly to the development of individuals with vital global 
jjerspectives ~ that is» clti/fns having the essentia! insiglits to choosp competent 
leaders and make otl^cr infortuc^ decisions in respect to our nation's irre- 
versible international involvct^ent^.'* • 

Hie members of the task force acknowledge Dr. Cronii^s foresiglit, initiative, 
and leadership in this critical m8)tter. The members are also grateful to the 
Illinois clti/ens whose names '»re addendod who served as a Board of Advisors 
to*the task force during the development of this report. 
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Bdckjground . 

^ As the task force was mcetingv strdiig currents were already sliaping public 
opinion concerning the need to IniproVc instruction in foreign languages and 
International studifi. There was a growing acceptance pf the United States as a 
culturally plurlllsHc society as well as^ realization that the nation had at- 
tained a degree of iiHttnational dependence greater thaii ever before in our 
history. Many people ^Hld it alarming, therefoup; that large -numbers of col- 
'leges and universities had dropped ^heir \foreign language requirements, and 
that in gi^ades K-12» classes In foreign languages and cultures were frequently 
among the first to be cut 'when budgets were decreased. ^ 

Some of the ipipftct tliat these trencls were having on Illinois scIhk)Is was 
documented by the following data released in the fall of 1978:^ 

t^eclttie in first -year foreign Ijuiguagc and Vulture courses in Illinois schools 
between 1972 73 and 1976 78 . \ 

Russian \ -62% 

Utin \ 45% 

• (ierman / . \ 34% 

French \ 25% 

, Spanish \l4% 

Decline in number Iff Illinois public scliooll offering first-year foreign 
language and culture courses between 1972 and fY^Jt> 

Russian h% 
Latin 41% 
German - 1 ■ 

Spanish 7^ 
French 6.5% 
. Italian 6% 
' Decline it} number of foreign language teachers in downstate Illinois schools 
between 1973 and 1976 

Latin ' -36% 
German 20% 
Spanish » ^ 7.2% 

' ' ^ french ^ , 17% 

Other' \ . 19% 



* At * the same time» the Soviet Union \and other countries were roundly 
critici:^ing the United States for not keepihg our. promise under the Helsinki 
Agreement to encourage the study of other l^guages and civilizations. The 
media and many national leaders expressed grave concern at*tlie deterioration of 
U»S.HE)tcstige and preparedness resulting from, our national linguistic apathy and 
cultural parochialism^ and they called for a Concerted thrust to rtf^erse these 
trends. " ^ \ ^ 



In October 1978, President jCarter responded by appointing a Commission, 
on Foreign Unguage and International Studies to make recommendations to 
him by October 1979. Illinois Representative Paul Simon was among the 
leaders most Instrumental in persuading the President to name th« Commission; 
and Mr. Slmpn Is currently serving as one of its four Congressional membere. 
It is expecUd that the Commission will recomfnend a program of federal fund- 
ing to promote, improve, ahd extend the teaching of foreign languages and Inter- 
national studies. Meanwhile, during Uie wintei^antl spring of 1979. other tasic 
forces and action groups were taking shape across the nation, and the CouncU 
of Chief Stale School Officers issued policy statements favoring multi-cultural 
education and cducatlon*foi^ob8l interdependence. 

Against tills background of intense activity aliid concern, the Illinois Task 
Force deliberated. The task force set for itself the following objectives: 

1. To examine the quality and' quantity of lnstr6ctlonal programs In / 
foreign languages and international studies In Illinois. 

2. To recommend appropriate measures to strengthen existing programs 
tn thwe areas. " 

3. To recommend ways to Increase study of foreign languages and inter- 
national studies in Illinois' schools. 

» 

4. To make the public aware of the Importance of increasing the State's ^ 
resources in the area of foreign language and International studies as 

- well as preparing our young people to cope with life in' a global age . 
\ and to adjust to change in their immediate environment. 

5. To report and react to the President's Commission on Foreign>Unguage 
and International Studies. 

Tl>i>- final report of the task force pnavi^des, in Section I, a rationale .for 
teaching foreign language and internationail studies, with particular focus on 
Illinois and on the Individual; in Section 11, a comprehensfve curriculum that 
die task force recommends as a basis for foreign language and international 
Nitudles In the state; and finally. In Section III, recommendations and action 
steps to achieve the urgently needed visibility, expansion, and Improvement of 
these instructional programs In Illinois schools, j 

A FOCVS ON ILLINOIS 
/ T^e State of Ililhols is fendowed with a unique and strategic geographic p\>s\- 
/' tlon in our country. It ^s a major crossroads of the nation and the worid, and it 
has enviable resources of water, minerals, and arable lands. 

As ji*blw it possesses an enorinous">'otential for Improving the life of its 
citlzin5^and the citizens of the country and the world at large For example,, 
the State bf Illinois Is a leader jn: < * 

• agriculture and agricultural exporting |^ 

• coal mining and oil production 
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• production of steel 

• business and conunerce 

• manufacturing 
^ communications 

• travel and hotel industry • , * . 

• transportation 

• service organizations 

• education and educational research 

• nuclear energy production and nuclear research 

• advanced technology research . 

• national and international finance and investments 

• 'world trade 

The scope of the areas indicated above gives evidence of the trertTendous 
importance of the State of Illinois in a v^orid scKiety that is becoming increas- 
ingly interdependent. The impact and implications are highliglited by the 
following facts: . , ' 

• Illinois is a Heading exporter of corn, soybeans, and other agricultural 
products, tlrtis helping improve the nation's balance of payments. 

• One million members of the Illinois work force rely directly or indirectly 
on foreign trade for all or part of their incomes. 

Kleven pervent "^of [lliiu>ls manufacturing Aims are engaged in exporting. 
Some firms have plants in foreign touiitVieSi and others have joint ventures 
with foreigi^ concerns or license. arrangtfHi^nts to engage in foreign produc- 
tion or trade. . * 

• Govetnor James Thompson is seeking Japanese interest to build plants in^ 
Illinois, to provide new jobs for our<:itizens, 

• Ugal firms, consultant firms, accoimtant firms, anct similaj^ service organiza- 
tions with home offices in Illinois have branlhes iiiothcr countries. 

• Our financial institutions, especially our large banks, have important banking 
facilities in many of the major cities of the world. ^Thos^ institutions 
facilitate the transactions between American and foreign businesses. 

• Many foreign banks, increasingly aware of the strategic importance of 
Illinois in tlie business and financial world, are establishing bafik branches 
in our «ate, ^ ^ 

• Numerous large American retailers have operations in many foreign coun- 
tries. These retailers are also buyers of raw materials and finished goods in 
international markets. 

• Foreign interests have invested more than a » billion dollars in Illinois, in 
industry, agriculture, coal mining, oil explorations, and many other business 
enterprises. These Investments provide jobs for Illinois citizens from produc- 
tion to management. 



• nUnols Is a major ^:rossroads of the globe for passengers ^nd freiglit. with 
the world's busiest air traffic center at OMlare Airpojt. It is the most im- 
portant ;ailroad center in the country. A vast system of superhighways 
connect lUinois with the rest of the nation. Illinois is in important trucking 
center and a major seaport. 

• Illinois has tlie fourth largest Spanish-speaking ethnic group in the United 
States. 

• Illinois is a prism of cultures and peoples/many speaking different tongues. 
The stuti is home to many racial groups reflecting a global mix. 

» 

The Challenge 

These basic facts point to tli^kind of world in which an individual 15 in- 
exorably and increasingly becoming a citi/eo of the larger conununities of 
people. That world is a global world characterized by increasing links between 
nations and cultures. "Given the nature of the cojUemporary world and the 
foreseeable future." states DSOl- Associate Commissioner Robert Leetsma, 
"every educational system should reflect muih more adequately than it cur- 
rently docs such matters* as tfie unity and diversity of mankind, the (jlTnjrde- 
pcndencc of nations and pcopiles. and the need for international cooperation 
in shaping an acceptable future."^ 

Uducators and the general public mu<rpci>ept the challenge to develop a 
global education that ♦will prepare our citizens to Cope with a diverse world 
with its many ethnic and cultural systems. The need is lor a broader humanistic 
approach toward education, which requires new competencies and new, broader 
perspectives of citizenship. It rs becoming increasingly clear that the world is 
demanding new attitudes from all \>f us.' Robert Leetsma states that among 
other competencies and sensitivities, each individual needs to develop: 

• some basic cross-cultural undJbtanding. empathy, and ability to communi- 
cate with people from different qultures; 

• a ^ense of why and hOw humanity shares a comnu)n future global issues 
and dynamics <^nd the calculus of interdependence; 

• a sense of stewardship in use of the earth and acceptai\ce of the ethic of 
interganerational responsibility for the well-being or fair chance of those 
who come after us.^ 

In developing these understanding^ and p'romoting this level of communica- 

• tlon; the function of language is indisputable. The universal importance of^for- 
elgn languages is underscored by the Kel^lnki Agreement, which binds the 
Uiiited States and crther signatory powers to promote the study of foreign 
languages and cultures. 

Language has been ctilled humanity's greatest single achievenient. It is the 
foundation for all Warnlng.^It is the principal basis for communication, the 
means' for storing pur thesaurus of knowledge, and a major conveyor of 
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cultures, h is through languiige (hat the legacy ^ civili/ation is [fTeserved for 
each succeeding generation and shared among the comnnmity of nations. 
Moreover^ language is a skill useful lor a giowing number of careers and 
professions. C 

sum. language enhances employment opportunities, it improves our 
understanding ol* other peoples' cultures and values, and (\ links ils to the. reali- 
ties of our past and present as well as to those of the rest of the world. Ihnnan 
beings are endowed with the ability to learn any language. In a pluialistic 
S(KMety. the task force believes, each individual Vihould know at least one 
Janguagie oth<jr than his or her own. 



(ioals and Object ives 
The goals and objectives of the Illinois Task I otcc paiallel those of (he 
^'V*^'l:l^".! SS'^\^ i^iHi objCcliYCs mubt be viewed iiL.ielatiun 

(o (he existing status of foreign^ language and in(crna(!0!Ki! s(udK\s in (he schools 
and colleges, no( only in Illinois, bu( in (he na(ion as a whole. Ihe cjirren( 
s(a(e of alTairs has been summari/ed by (he Conunission staff as follows 

• Nine; out of (en Americans camu)( speak, read, or eftec(ively undeis(and 
afiy language bu( l iiglish. 

• About ^)() percent of ail colleges hiive no langu*^ge requirement for admis- 
sion ami one ipiarter of all high schools do not teach any foreign language, 
( ollege language emollments have declined 21.2 percent in (he past dkade.- 

Only 17 percent of American ft^ieign language students taught wholly in this 
coiMitry can spelik. read, or vNH^te that langiuge easily. 

riie 1%^ hUcMKitional inhication Act lias never funded. 

Hardy live percent of teachers being traiiied have any exposure to inter- 
national, comparative, area, and other iiHercultural courses in their course 
work leading to certification. 

I cdcral fuiuling lor foreign aren research has declined 58 percent in constant 
dollars between l%2 and r>7(), NDKA Title V( fellowships lufveMropped 
from 2557 in 1967 to 800 in 1977. 

The lord lunrndation, which spent $271 million on international education 
programs in l%2'(>7, has provided dess than $4 million to these in 1978. 

Students are looking increasingly to higher education as a preparation for 
jobs rather than t^o provide a rich background for Ijfe. With major cutbacks 
in private and public funding of international studies in the last decade, 
pro.spects for jobs for graduate students in this field are unfavorable."* 



Why do we need foreign language and international studies? This question 
has also been answered by the President \ (Yxntnisslon. Such studies are needed: 




•>l£Ul*vc up to\ho Hdiinki Agreement, by which the 35 signatory powers 
agreed to encourage the study of foreign languages and civilizations; 

• to stop the growth of^Hf^fthlaUjni among young people so that we may live 
In peace In an ever more Intfjrdependent world; ( / 

• to stem the loss to fofolgn(»s of upwards of 100,000 jobs^whlch a foreign 
language il required; 

• to expand conlmunication with the rest of the world, starting with the 
youngest of our citizens; 

• To give Americans the means whereby, they may participate more intelli- 
gently and actively .in the world economy, S^|icther by studying world mark*^ 
ets or by working overseas; 

• To add to tlie pleasures and convenienqc of travel in foreign countries. 

• ti^ncrease and keep up the flow of experts In for(?l^ areas as well as in for-^ 
gjlpi languages experts jiefeed-taLitQyei^ 

• to increase our knowledge of oul^own language, ^wel! as of world litera- 
ture, througli mastery of one or two foreign languages; 

• to provide flrst-Jiaiid access to foreign press coverage thereby increasing our 
ability to understand others and to appreciate how they perceive us; 

• h> counteract t\\f unpopularity of our nation that has been generated by the 
wide distribution of certain of our films, television productions, and print 
media; 

• to equip Americans with th< ability to communicate in other languages in 
areas where the dominance of Kngllsh was never established or is declining. 

Many ^ S. scholars and national leaders have voiced the need to improve and 
/ expand the teaching of foreign languages and cultures. Colonel S. L. Stapleton, 
former Coiuniandei^f the Defense Language Institute at Fort Ord, hasi^ointed 
' to tUe "urgent nee^ to articulate. a national policy with regard to foreign 
language and intercultural education." Stapleton linked the availability of per- 
sonnel trained in these fields directly to the security of the nation.^ 
' Termer Secretary of State Henry Kissinger in a 197S major policy address 
called attention to the fact that we are now "entering a fiew era. Old patterns 
afc crumbling; old slogans arejminstructive; old solutions are unavailing. The 
world tias become interdependent in economics, in communications, in human 
aspirations.* 

' Frapk Church, U.S. Senator from Idalio, has stressed his support for broader 

study of foreign languages and cultdres as follows: 

It is imperative for young Americans who will assume positions of 
respmsibility to learn as much as they are able to gbout other languages 
arid cultures. Otherwise, the United States will be ill-equipped to lead 
the citizens of this planet through the difficult and global , problems of 
peace, energy cotiserv^tion, and environmental protection 
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President Jimmy Garter has frequently underlii^ed the importance Ins own 
proficiency in Spanish has played in the conduct of the affairs of t^e nation. 
In an open letter to U.S. educators^ the President summed up the need for lan- 
guage sklHs in these Vv^ords: **l)istances to once-remote countries have con- 
tracted, and the world Iwis become a neighborhood of nations. We must be able 
to talk with our neighbors,''^ 

In an address at Parkland College, Superiutendent Joseph Cronin said of the 
eliniinaUon of tKe language requirement: think (not requiring foreign Ian- 
gaugesnis harmful, because we are leaders in the world. We have serious prob- 
lems bemg a monolingual country." Dr. Cronin pointed to the career advantages 
in knowing a second or a third language and noted that t)ie United States is the 
country witli the fifth largest population of Spanish-speaking citizens.'*^ 

A note^ scholar on .global education. Professor Lee Anderson of North- 
western University, w!u) acted as a consultant to the task force, anaiy/ed the 
implications of two interrelated clullenges for tlui citizens of Illinois as they 
wt>rk ttwant strengthening The Tlipacil jT iTf eTuca^^ state 
for education of citizens in this global age Me stated that the two basic 
challenges for educators are: (1) to expand and improve foreign language in- 
struction from pre school through graduate school and (2) to enhance the 
qualitV of international studies in all areas of the curriculum. 

Dr. Anderson stressed that foreign language is extremely important at a 
siKietal level. More people with foreign language competencies are needed be- 
cause there is so much .more fnteraction among peoples and nations. There 
is a serious need to decrease dependence on a few triyi!^ators. Citizens need to 
learn langiuiges so that the state and the nation become linguistically inde- 
pendent J just as countries around the world have established second janguage 
instruction in tife eleruentary schools so that they, too» will be linguistically 
independent. 

It is obvious that etlucators in all areas of the curriculum must become in- 
volved in the reality of preparing citizens for life in an international and global 
world. All areas t+f the ^curricuhu)i^}nust interrelate in order to enhance the 
quality of international studies in the schools. Foreign language and si>cial 
studies teachers at all levels of instruction must take a strong leadership role 
for planning strategies to bring about the necessary changes to effect the ex- 
pansion and improvement of foreign language instruction atid to become in- 
volved with international studifts. 

I oreign languages are as necessary for Americans as the st\idy of Hnglish. 
Not everyone perhaps will become a specialist in foreign lauguages;^but every- 
one should be exposed to the study of foreign languages and cultures at a very, 
early age. Foreign langui^ge stwdy has. to begin early aS early. as kindergarten 
or first grade for everybody; and everybody has to continue for a lon^ sequence 
of study until the tenth or twelfth grades. 

In helping to prepare citizens to live in a global age» the study of foreign 
languages and cultures provides the student with skills which enrich his or her 
ability to thihk, to co;nmunicate» to understand cultural diversity^ and to pre- 
pare for a car<*eT. 



For exampl.c, rewarch by Ralph , Masciantonio Hwwed that SAT scores,' 
English grades, and English vc^abiiiary examination scores were higlier for those 
studying foreign languages. Masciant6nio also found that foreign language 
students score higher in reading achievement, that reading skills are transferable" 
from one language another, that students learn inferencing skills and other 
cognitive processes throug(i 'foreign language study, and that forei^gn language 
study develops the learner's auditory discrimination and n,iemory. 

Charies R. Hancock demonstrates that foreign language learners acquire in 
the process many useful, transferable learning techniques. They also bec6me 
more effective problem solvers and critical thinkers, he found. The reseafth 
studies, Hancock reports, "suggest that language study appears to be an ideal 
medium for fostering enhance(J cognitive processes . . . ." He concludes tliaf 
"exposing learne^rs to varie(J languages (Snd cultures) seems ^to offer them 
experiential advantages in perception and concept development^ . „„ _ 

GiltJ^ir^arvtiT^-StatCT-Tlm ttretrirf Itn^ aii3"iTdfi!riiguisUc oulcomB' 

of foreign language study vj\\ich contribute (1) to the ability to cope with the 
unfamiliar, (both linguistically and culturally different situations); (2) to the 
development of intellectual skills, cognitive operations, and thinking processes;. 
(3) to the achievemgnt of humanistic or affective education; (4) to providing 
the learner with jj|siglus into the process of comnuinication and ways to 
attain cross-cj^kfffal commuiiication. From this, Jarvis concludes that the study 
of foreign languages and cultures can provide learners with skills that equip 
them better ta cope witlv "future shwk" as well as with differences in culture. 
- Sylvia Porter,'^ the nationally syndicated columnist and expert in financial 
matters, has advised students, parents, and adults to learn foreign language's and 
cultures if they expect to conipete successiully in the increasingly international 
^ market, of today^ and tbmorrow's wo;ld. Porter likened a knowledge vf a 
foreign language and culture to insuranc^ with relation to job acquisition or 

job security. ^ ■ ^ ~ • / 

One of , the greatest obstacles that Americans need to overcome is our tra- 
ditionally provincial, parochial, and isolationist attitudes toward foreign lan- 
guages and internationjil concerns, reflected in such common egressions asy 
"We don't need the rest of the world" ... But we do. We need their oil, 
their coffee, their cooperation bn international projects. ^ 
VWe have enough problems of our own." ... But these problems - the 
enviriiment, energy, space, popiilation, poverty, nutrition arc global. 
The Solutions must be souglit in concert with all the peoples of the 
earth. 

"Let tlieni learn English." . . . They are learning Englis^i and other lan- 
guages as well! As a result, they are easily beating Ais in the world 
• marketplace by dealing with Uieir customers in the local idiom, respecting 

local practices. , 
^ Tlie notion that we can exist with high degrees of isolationism must be rccog- 
liiM* as a nostalgic echo from a bygaJ^e era,..^ simpler time'. Today sucli atti- 
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yivdes are rendered totally anaclironistlc by the rapfd worldwide exchange of 
infonnatlon and people, and the levels of interdependence , that all nations 
experience in' every aspect of their dail)* existence, it is clear, moreover, that 
hnignage resoMrces and cultufur understandings are urgently needed to oil the 
whe^ affsuch relationships, as well as to ease the y||ii$tniont of our citizens 
V /to ii^vitablc changes. . \ 

FOCUS ON TW: INDIVIDUAL 

It a stone is cast into a pool, it will .set in motion a scries of concentric waves 
enianating from tlm center and. traveling outward. 'We can liken today's learners 
• tomorrow's citizens to t!ns,stojic in a reverse situatKMi, for we sec thcni 
primarily being affected' by the waves traveling toward them. ' 
- -(^trtmrs, thxr-reTy- qiialttyiinmv^ex^^ 

now inexorably intertwined and dependent upon the lives of others even in the 
. remotest nrea^,of the globe. It uKitters m\t whether we hkc it or approve? of it. 
the facts are inescapable we sliare oi>€ world. 

. The citizens of Illinois need to bec-oi/e awarc^and proud of th<5 contributions 
ihat we make to the rest of t!tc [)eopl# who share tho world. ThC contributions 
of our people are great; they reflect a powerful and wealthy state and an cijually 
powerlul «nd rich natitrn. What is impeiative is for all of us to understand that 
we arc not liVing hr isolation from the rcU of the world and that we are not 
insulated from what happens in tlie W(5rld. All tSur citizens, in their cominunity, 
their statt?, and their country: are in the tniddlc of the concentric circle, linked 
to a global system on which they are dependent tor existence. Ihe air we 
breathe, the. water we drink,' the coffee we had .for breakfast, and 'the 4^a$oli!ie 
tfiat fuels onr carst are bur a few samples of this interdependence. 

Illinois, educators, today, have a new and chaUcitging rcspon?;ibiUty. They 
fflfed to broaden their own horizons regarding the kind of cirrricuUnu tHat is 
ngeded to prepare our st^idcnt^ tor this fast^haiigiitg global worfij: The educa- 
tional term ^'survivaJ skills" assumes new dimefiSiops k'^rd applies to foreign 
languages and to international studies. M ' 

'jAl broad outjinp of areiis (we may liken*them to?nic coiiccntric waves of oUr 
analogy) to which educators shouhl address- theuwlves with regard to inter- , 
i^ational education and foreign language-teanung should incljlder/ . 

• .developing* an appreciation of world history from a global perspective; 

• developing multi-language skills for effective comjuunicati^Tn; 
developing ^n awaroness'of a malti-hmguagb, multi-f ultural vi^orld; 

• .deveUypiti^ a sensitivity '^o a diverse) world with a great variety of values, 

• iittitudes^, and need^; ' « . 

itressiijg tradition^iUh^diesjn Fnf^^^^ grammar, coihposition, efft^ctive cotn- 
.rtiunication; 

• s||cssing sociajl studie? vVith un international focus, developing a global under- 
standing oif geography, economics, anthropology, history, governments, 

. politics, business, and finance; , . , ' / 



• 

• 
• 
• 



stressing art history, nmsic. architSeture, and literatures of the world; 
stressing Uie role of agrlcultW^n relation to world needs; 
stressing the international aspects of the environment and |ts relation to 
physical and mental well-being; . 

stressing the hnportance of international trade, finance, and investment; 

• stressing the Importance of the metric system*, 
stressing the international ramifications of nutrition and food supply; 
stressing the worldwide sources for basic raw materials and their relations to 
the ii^(lustrlQS tl>at produce the goods for V>ie world's needs; 

• stressing gjobal communication and travel. 

!h i\ie poem, "lich and AlU"' Ralph Waldfi Hmerson wrote; 

Nor knowest thou wliat argument 
Thy life to thy neiglibor*s tftecd has lent. 
AU^re1icede3l>y ~e^^^^^ 
^ToHilng is fau Qt good alone. 

This could' y/ell srfrvc as the . credo to' ali citizens in Illinois as ideal foreign 
iantiuage and international studies Pfogram's arc designed and .realised In the 
schools of . the Mate. Tlie following section offers a comprehensive model for 
such programs. 

« * . Section II 

A ' Comprehensive Fdreigft laftgu(fge 
and International Stiidies hogram 
The task force ^ccogni/.cs that foreign langirage learning and international 
studies are inseparably interreljjted: It is impossible to teatii t,ue con.munica- 
tU in a foreign language- without aUo leagiiing the cultural backgrbuhd troni 
Wliich that lauguagc springs! Conversely, a genuine appreciation lor another 
eiViU/aUon cannot jbe achieved Nvithout considerabfe regard for the language 
th^t is' the modiifm for the storage and transmission of llwt culture, l oreign 
language and International studies programs take many foriMs, these t?an be 
artanged on a continuu««. from the nearly purely linguistic to- the nearly totally 
- cultural. 'HiTwevdr, all these coiuijcS necessarily contahi a measure of language 
and a measure of culture even . thpse' at either oxtrcmt of the continuum. I he 
^najority of them, faUing nearer the middle, contain latge. percentages oi both, 
the comprehensive program UescriKcd hei^ reflects tljis vicwpoint. 

* It is also recognized Hiat school districts within -the ^tale ot Illinois vary 
Widely in'^ize, configuration, type of population served, and other relevant 
concerns; and that this variability reflects differing patti^r-i.s ol nedds. resources 
and goals. The task forte recognizes tl\al if woiJd not be possible, or evct. de- 
sirable 'for all districts tt> provide identical programs in foreign' language and 
intjprnatipnal studies. Yet all students in illlmjis arc eiuitled.to acoess to those 
indispensable t;omponents of eikK-ation ft)r jlhe future that arc provided by 
forelgh. language and international studjes. Therefor^, the-description of a moilcl 



, ^ogrdm by tl\is task fwce seems to.be an j^[)propriatc response to the charge 

• /. given. W \ ititendeci tlujt this model should se^ve both to suggest long-range 
V* goak^o bt hel(f in coiwu)n -across schobT*4istrict8, an* also to suggest specific 

-i^* program ooniponent^ appropriate f6r immediate implomentatloh within a given 
'district or s4lu)ol: ' ' • * . 

" '""^ . . ^ ■ ■ ' ^ 

" FVNDAmNTAL PROPOSmONS ' 

J\\h iiTsiglits, attitudes, and skills tliiit can be acquired through ^the pursuit 
^ ^ bf foreign language and iiUernational stuxlics arc indispens'able components of 
education for the future, as Section 'l of this report has sh^wn. Tluis, foreign 
^ language and •if\ternatiunal studies slioukl no longer be vi^^wed as elitist^1reas, 
but ajf part (rf the core oirriculum, open .to and rcquirea of all sttideilts m the 
public, private, parbchial, and independeni schools of the state. 

The beneficial outcomes of such stiulies are myriad. I'hey include (l)apprc- 

* ^ ^nation for the richness of cultural and linguistic diversity, <2) attitudes, in- 

sights, and skills that facilitate vross-cultural comunmication, (3) importajit 
sociali/ing capabilities, and (4) learnings having a high level of transferability 
to other subject areas liKluding the basics. 

Therefore, each school system- should strive to provide students with the 
earliest possible contact with foreign ianguaga and interriational studies, not 
on!>i|^'ause research shows* (hat young children have a unique set oflanguage- 
» ^ acquisition abilities and that attitudej{*are shaped at an eiuly age, hut also in 
. "order tha^ the many sochilizing.and tvaiisfor learnings can be di^!twn upon from 
tjic very beginning of the irfdividuaPs school Career onward- 

BASIC PRK/^SKS 

The quality aiul cpiantfty of fbreigh language and international studies curr 
ricula arc in direct proportion to the acceptaii(;df)f certain basic premises: ^ 

• Opportunities to study at least one forcign'^^K^i'^K^' should be made avail- 
. . able all jtudetus in Illinois school!i. 

• ,Opprtrtunities to acciuire or inaintain fogRfgn language skills should bcTeadily 
available to all adults in the state. * , '* - . 

hiteillationaritudies/global education sliould be represetUed Ih the curricula 
ji)f all students in Illinofs schools at all levels of instruction. 

• It IS appropriate to mjegrate |oreij»n language and culture learning with all 
, curricula at all levels of instruction luul particularly with the language arts 

' irfid social studies. ^ 

• Foreign language and culture* arc. indispensable ingredients in any global 
education or international studie^curticufum and vioe versa^ * 

• rhe develc^pment of competencies Jn foreign languages requires long and 
uninterrupted se^juenceS of Study. 

• ^ Foroign lajiguage and cross-cultura! competencies are important skills for 

careers, advanced study, and meaningful use of leisure time. 
• V ; 
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These gantrsA goals or brtlc prertiises may encompass any luimber of im)re 
specific learning objectives, some of which tire presented below. 



SPECIFIC LEARNING OBJECTIVES 
It \^ assumed tharat the m6st detailed level, learning objectives miglit vafy 
for given courses, schools, and even school systems. Ihe following statements 
represent objectives which, in the opinion of the task force, should be held in 
common among all Illinois schools: 

Students should have the opportunity: . > 

• to develop appreciation of the concept of linguistic -and cultural diversity ; 

• to recognize the value and uniqueness of a number of specific cultures, 
including their own; f 

• \ji enhance their understanding of their own ethnic heritage and the value of 
American cultural pluralism; 

• to develop an awareness of their ov^ significance as a participant m an 
increasingly interdependent world' sylfbm and to appreciate the wor|h of 
their lellowparticipflnts in thjs systcnr, 

• ,. U) develop skills in the analysis and interpretation of cultural behavior along 

with a healthy mistrust of stereotypical and etlmocentric generalizations; 

• to develop skills in the actual use for o^nvminication of one or more'hm- 
-guagcs in addition to thei^^^tive tongue; h ^ 

• to develtip competencies will enhance their career opportunities both 
in (lie United States and abroad; - ^ 

• to acquire more detailed insight^ into one or more cultures other than their 
najive -culture, including the relationship of language ^nd social behavior 

. within those cultures; 

•* to nurture persoi^al qualities such as poise, self -expression, decision-making 

abilities^ clear approach to values clarification, j> positive self-image, and the 
* ^gpacifey to cope with change and differences; 
«i fo acquire higlily transferable skills and insiglits that facilitate the learning 

of adjlitiyajyaikuages, that enhance language arts skills in Knglish, and that 

enrp mjjny othtfK^subjects in the curriculum as well. 

Iliese objectiyes presuppose that stutteilts have access to a variety of learning 
experiences, rtfhging from pre school lessons in foreign language, culture, and 
global awareness to home.school language-switch immersion programs, from 
exploratory intrpdiictjon-to-langua^e-and-culture courses to in-depth courses in 
area studies and extended sequences in foreign hmguages. 



TYPES or LJKARNERS 



A Complete foreign language and international studies curriculum shopld pro- 
vide educational opportunities that respond to the needs of the total spectnfm 
of learners including those students to whom such opportunities have often 
been denied. These learners include the following: 

• non-Knglisli dominairt I 

• multiple language speakers * 

• students With learning disabilities 

• non-college bound 

• vCKational education students ^ \ \ 

• adult and continuing education students 

• traditional learners 



COMPREHENSIVE DESIGN FOR A FOREIGN LANGUAGE ^ 
AND INTERNATIONAL STUDIES SEQUENCE 
PRK K THROUGH 12 ^ 

* * I 

The tasldorce model for a cmriculum in foreign language ancv international 

studies involves a firm base at the beginning levels in pre school or elementary 
school with options branching out as the student progresses in knowlcJIfee and 
skills. Students' educational and life goals would determine choices Jinade and 
the course their foreign language and int(y;national studies curricula^' follow, as 
J|i|^^ from level to level. Proper artic«l|j|ion,is imperative; t|bat is, each 
\ Kv^ must build on the preceding one to insjp the uninterruptedmow of the 
learning secjuence. A sound program at the pre-school and the elementary school 
levels would allow the beginning higli school student a number of options for 
maintaining and expanding skills in foreign languages and knowledge in inter- 
national studies. Upper level high school students would have an even broader 
spectrum of options leading to specialization and application of language skills, 
cultural understanding, and global awareness as skills in career development. 
. The foreign language and international studies programs described below might 
differ in their primary aims, but each program should have a level of conscious- 
ness and perspective that relates foroiign languages to international s^iidies and 
international studies to foreign languages. ^ 

This sort of curriculum would tlwn allow colleges and universities to |5rovide 
in-depth courses in international studies, global education, multi-ethnlc/multi- 
cultural education, and foreign languages. Particularly advantageous would be 
^ the possibility of increasing the number of students who could enter higher 
education with sufficient §kills in second languages and cultures to be able to 
use them actively in careers and advanced study. ^ 

The following are n>ajor components of a model program in foreign language 
and internatiohal studies: 

y - 
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Preschool and Elementary School ^grams^^ 

1. Immersion ^ 

At! immersion prpgraiu plunges the student into a microcosm ot the^toreign 
language an^ culture in a school 8?ttiM».Fh)m the beginning, classes arc con- 
ducted entirely in the <foreig!t Unguageuncluding basic skills. KngUsh-domlnant 
-Students are tauglit to read first in the languagr of instruction, with courses 
in English language arts po^poned for several years (usually grades 3-4). Im- 
mersion courses are usually optional and have been most successful when started 
in kindergarten or first grade, Studies have lifdicatcd that children in immersion 
programs perform aftwell or better in English and mathematics as those enrolled 
in iregular elementary school classes. \ 

2. Partial Immersion ^ ^ 

The concept of this prtTgram is the same as that oFthe ftUl immersion format, 
except that not al^ the subject^ bre taught tn the foreign language. Often the 
basic courses are in English, and subjects such as art, music, and physical edu- 
cation, are in the fore^j^o language. 

3. Basic Skills Sequence 

Students follo^ a sequential foreign language-cultural course tor a specific 
period of time each day. A specialist teacher or teachers skilled in the language 
and global education are r,esponsible for instrMction. T\\e basic skills course may 
be integrated with other (^u'rricular areas, though its primary focus is on foreign 
language instruction and its concujnitant cultural understandings. 

4. Bilingual/Bieultural Kducation ,^ ' 

Bilingual education programs are 'designe^j to help children of limited llnglish 
proficiency to acquire basic school .concepts and skills wliile leajrninj; Hngllsh: 
they ar^ mandated by the Illinois School Code. /iSthough there arc many 
different models e.g., selt-contai!\ed classroom; {\)l-out programs, tcam- 
teadiilg, etc. students in all bilingual education programs are taught basic 
^ school subjects (language arts, reading, >vrjting, arithmetic, science, social 
studies) in their 'rtative laujguage and are given special instruction in Hnglish 
as a second fanguage. They (join ^glish domin»i)t students lor part of tl)e day 
in physical education, art, and music classes conducted in llnglish. Students 
remain in the pfogram for a period of three years or until such time as they 
achieve a level of Hnglish language skills which will enable thein to perlbrm^ 
successfully in classes in wliich instruction is giyei\ only. in linglish. 

State Board of Kducation rules and reguhitions provide that Fnglish speaking 
children may enroll in a bilingual education program when cdrtafi; conditions 
are met.^^ The advantage of this option is that bilingual progran^s can become 
partial Inlmersiijn^ programs for Bnglish-domirtai\t chiJdren, thereby servitig two 
purposes: . . 



helping non-tinglish speaking children progress In school wH&e they learn 
English, and <^ « ; ^ « 

helping Fnglilli-dominant students learn foreign. languages ^a^dr cultures. 



5. Exploratory Prifgrain j 

The term **exploratory programs" encompasses 4 number ^>f variations: • 

. a. Multipl| lang^iages 

Students are exposed to three or four languages ^nd cultures foYa period 
of weeks,' studying each in sequence ih a semester or year-long program. 
The rational^! assumes thJH they then have a basis for selecting a particular 
language (ot Arrlhcr study. 

b. Lx^arning about languages 

this approach concerns the nature of language, wliiU-Wguage is'all about, 
how various languages arc related, the relationship i^Hftllture to various 
languages, etc. 

c. Cultural awarcne^ss 

Basically this type of program concentrates on geographical areas with 
some language of each area introduced. 

d. Short-term exposure 

Students are exposed for a period of :\ few weeks to language and culture 
study which is offered at thtrmcecding level, in order to determine their 
interest in enrolling. 

e. Combinations of the abo\^e 

6, Interdisciplinary Kdiication for (ilobal Understanding (Awareness Level) 

This component is a sequential series of le^^ings designed tjffenhance stu- 
dents' knowledge, skills, and attiUides regarding the world, its peoples, and its 
languages. It contains learning experiences that provide awareness of elements 
of the five dimensions defined by Robert d. llanvey,^^ namely perspective 
consciousness, state fpihe planet awareness, cross-cultural awareness, knowledge 
of global dynamics, and r awareness of human choices. The basic objective is 
to develop sensitivity and motivation for further study. Elements of global 
education may be incorporated into virtually any fisting program of the school 
curriculum. 



Middle or Junior High Schoot Program^ 

A; Immersion-Maintenance 

For the student who was In a total or partial inunersion program in elemen- 
tary school, the curriculum follows tl\e noqnal pattern of increased diversifica- 
tion as far as subject matter is concerned. Many of the basic subjects are ^uglU 

O 24 y ^ 
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in the ttcond language, but formal instruction in the Englisli languaat arts is 
added. j ' • 

The partial immersion student, depending upon th^^ality.of the skills 
resulting Horn the elementary experience, follows som^hatHlie reverse pattern ^ 
of the total Inunerslon student: The emphasis on second language skills increaicsW 
in junior high ai the students are exposed to the more formal element nn' 
language structure. ' ' I 

r 

B. Basic Skills Secjuence , . * 

Th^ baiic sl^lls studjpnt ctMitiirtfes the horiz^i>tal development of linguistic 
skills, moving toward deve^pment of all £^e^n l)inguagc skills listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing again in a specific time slot in the junior higli 
dally schedule. , ^ 

C. Maintenance/ and Extension of Skills ^ ^ 

The bilinguaiyblcuUural students' junior higli program nccfls to be individual- 
ly determined. If the student is not Limited-Unglish Speaking Ability (LHSA) 
proficient \{\ English, his or her program follows the same procedure as outlined 
for elementary bilingual students. If the students' have transitioned out of the 
bilingual program because they arc proficient in Knglisli, they should be pro- 
vided with the opportunity to maintain and e^^arge their native language skills. 

D. Interdisciplinary Education for Global Understanding (Initiatory Level) 

This level contains experiences which initiate knowledge, skill, and attitude 
learnings basic ta an understanding of the five dimensions. It builds on^he 
sensitivity and motivation from the earlier level and provides a foundation for 
more detailed learning at the next level. 



Eariy High School Years 

Those who have become fiuent in the spoken and written language duriiig 
the elementary year^ need to maintain and continue devclopment^f their skills 
in their beginning high school years. • . * 

r 

E. Curricular Areas . • 

Courses in various high school departments e.g . nuithcmatics. Muiustri!^ 
arts, science, home economics can be tauglit in the second language by teach- 
ers who have proficiency in the language as well as in the subject matter. 

F. Basic Skills Sequence 

The basic skills students who have completed satisfactorily their junior high 
program are given advanced placement in the hig|i school basic sequence pro- 
grani. 

la ' 
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Students fluent In the language started in cleinciUary ^scliool also have the 
option of beginning a third language as beginners upon entering high school, 
Research^ has Indicated that language skills are transferable and the new language 
will be learned far more easily by ^udcnts proficient In more than one language. 

Tliere Is always a need for first-year classes in basic skills to accommodate 
students new to the school system and lor those who are beginning a third, or 

fourth language. i 

» 

(;. Area Studies (Developmental Ixwcl of Interdisciplinary Education for Global 
Understanding.) 

This component "provides experiences for In-dopth learningYf all facets of 
the live dlinensions ol^lobal education Ouough tlie intensive ]|udy of one of 
the several major geographic regions of the world. 



Upper LeveHHgh School Program 

At the upper levels of high school, students from all elementary or junior 
hlgli foreign language programs should have options open to them determined 
by their pi(Yticular needs and interests. 

H. Curricular Areas Taught in the Second Unguage 

( urricular areas taught in the second language maiivtain^^JOd extend language 
proficiency for those students who are fluent » giving them an opportunity to 
cover reqiiired and elective courses other than foreign. languages. 

I. Reading Oriented 

Tliis Component » with its emphasis on developing reading skills in foreign 
languages, is aimed at those students whose college or career goals require the. 
ability to read contemporary material. The course work involves journals and 
newspapers, aS well as reference, research, and technical materials in the second 
language, 

i. Cofnmunlcation Oriented . > 

The basic skills skident whose educational, or career goals include^dlrect con- 
tact and understandirtcqf the people of the target language can move into an 
upper-level course whfeirTmphasl/cs cucrent problems, politics, and social 
changes, and which make\ use of radio, fllnrt, contemporary books, magazines, 
and jiewspapers. Naturally, this is also an option for innnersion of Wllngual, 
' multicultural students. Such a course involves work in social services? in ethnic 
neigliborhoods, and community e.g., homes for the elderly, senior citizen 
centers, park districts. 
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K. Citertturc Oriented ^ • 

The upper level courses of literature with oral communication emphasis 
forms the stepping ston6 to the college-bound foreign language student » and 
may take the foriii^f the advanced placenlent college program. 

L. Extended Studies Programs (Applicatiim. Level of IjKerdisclpUoary Kduca- 
tion for Global Understanding) ^ 

Foreign language and cultinral ^udies programs within the country and 
abroad provide the, dimension of« onnhc-spot» direct, continuing contact with 
language and culture. 

Tliis level provides for experiences which encourage application of the knowl- 
edge, skills, and attitudes acquired at the earlier levels. It calls for students to 
practice i\ g^)bal perspective in all aspects of their daily living at home, in 
Scho6l, in the oonununity, and in travels both domestic and foreign. 

r ^ 

Continuing Education Programs 

It is strongly recommended that a variety of elementary and secondary 
school learning opportunities in fortign language and international studies be 
continued in post-secondary educat/on. In addition to the development of varied 
courses and curricula in tradition^ college and university degree progranis, it 
is recommended that attention be placed upon the provision of non-degree con- 
tinuing educational opportunities. Both secondary schools and institutions of 
higlier learnirife should be encouraged to develop their potential in this area. 

SUMMARY 

The above constitutes a statement of philosophy and a detailed description 
of a prototypical model of a comprehensive program in foreign languages anrf 
international studies. While in an ideal program, all or most of these program 
options should be available to one extent or another, it is recognized that local 
needs and resources will detehninc the extent to which any given school district 
approaches this model. It is reconunendcd that every effort be imide lo imple- 
ment the program goals, l or example, a ntetropoHtan area should offer all the 
(Tptions: neighborhood schools could provide the basic skills and bilingual 
courses, while s^^lected magnet schools would i>ffer nu)re intensive and innova- 
tive foreign language artd international studies options. Small school districts 
nright offer lewer options at any given level, but would still provide a totally 
articulated sequence from pre-kindergarten through twelfth grad«. 

It should be empha.si/ed'Hhnt many of the program options may and 
should exist: at more than one level. Specifically, points of entry into the 
forefgn lariguage and international studies curricula should be available at every 
level of education. It should also be pointed out that the program description 
provided here is illustrative rather \lian exl^iustive; it is both assumed and urged 
that local educators will develop additional programs with curriculaf instruc- 



WMPREIfBNSiVE DESIGN FOR A FOREIGN LANGUAGE AND INTERNATIONAL STUDIES SEQUENCE 

/ FOR PRE^KINDERGARTEN THROUGH TWELFTH GRADE 

. * The following programs geared to the age and skills of the students, might be found at any of the levels from middle and junior 
high school through twelfth grade. 

• Maintenance and extension of skills 

• Domestic and foreign study programs 

• bnmersion experiences - week-end, summer s^fuons, term sessions 

• Bllingual/bicultural education (also found K-9) 



Options for Prtichool and 
Etementary School Programs 

Immersion 
^ Partial Immersion 

Basic Skifls 

Foreign Language Course 

Bilingual/BicuUural 
Education 

Exploratory 

interdisciplinary Educa- 
tion for Global 
Understanding 
(Awareness L^cvel) 



Middle or Junior High ; 

^. Immersion-Maintenance/ 
(total/partial) 
(Subject ^reas in the 
second language) 

B. Basic Skills Sequence 
(May be ability grouped.) 

C. Maintenance and Extension 
of SkUls 

D. Interdisciplinary Educa- 
tion for Global Understanding 

' (Initiatory Level) 



Early High School Yehr» 

E. Curricular Areas 
Taught in the 
Second Language 

F. Basic Skills Sequence 
OeVels)^ (May be 

' ability grouped.) 

Advanced standing for 
those who qualify from 
B & C 

G. Ajrea Studies Program 
(Developmental Level of 
Iiiterditoiplinary Education 
fw Global Undcrstandi!% 



Upper Level High Schooj 

H. Curricular Areas Taught 
in the Second Language 

L Emphasis on Reading 
Skills in Foreign 
Language 

J . Ejiiphasis on Oral Com- 
municatioil> including 
intensive cultural 
orientation* 

K. Advanced Courses, 
literature oriented with 
continued emphasis on 
oral skills ^ 

L. Extended S|[udies Programs 
(Application Level of Inter* 
di^iplinary Education for 
Global Understanding) 



Entry into the Foreign Language and International Studies curriculum for students new to the school district would be provided at 
ei>ch ^hool level. * . 



tlona! characteristics appropriate to^oCal needs, based on the basic premises 
and specific objectives outlined in this document. 

Courses in foreign iSnguagj? and cultures have maintained liigli enrollments in 
schools where the programs are rich and rewarding and where the adininistratioii 
and guidance department are supportive. Thi^^s documented by case histories 
on file with the State Board of Education. The task force 'strongly urges the 
State Board take action to assure that such programs are made available to all 
students in lllindls. The task force further recommends that funds^be provided - 
througli state and federal agencies so that these foreign langi/age ^id interna- 
tional studies programs can be implemented. i ^^-^ 

SECTION 111 i^^y-^ 

General Recommendations and Specific Action St^s 

In order to bring about the eventual realization of the ideals and aspiratibns 
expressed in the opening section of this report - Ideals of national prestige aftd 
preparedness^ hopes of better understandings among peoples at home and 
abroad, and longings for an improved life for all the citizens of the world; and 

In order to implement as rapidly as possible in Illinois schools comprehen- 
sive foreign language and international studies curricula that will help us realize 
-thtjse ambitions, as^utlined in Scctinir H, 

The task force urges that all concerned groups^and individuals endorse the 
following General Recommendations and Specific Actioii Steps, and tak^ inv 
jnediateTiieasures to set the recommended progranis in m«4*<>n. 

The implementation of theaLJicUvities could reasonably take place over a*^ 
minimal five-year period; it is not expected that all could be started at once^ 
however desirable that might be. - . 

GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

The task force makes the following recommendations for action by all 
concerned persons and groups regarding general trends and directions: 

• That a major campaign be launched to increase the visibility and popularity 
of foreign language and international studies and to raise public awareness of 
the need for aivl benefits accruing front increasing resources in these areas. 

^ That a five to ten-year thrust be Ttfitiate(| to expand and improve the teach-< 
ing of foreigii languages and international studies statewide. 

• That major efforts be made to institute («iid maintain foreign language and 
international Jjtudies programj^iifkiivdergarten througli twelfth grade in all 
schools of ihe state. » 

• That necessary actions be taken to increase dramatically the study of lan- 
guages and cultures that are of major significance to our nation but that 
are not widely tauglit in Illinois schools. These include Japanese* Chinese, 
Axabic» and Russian. Teacher-preparation institutions should increase their 
efforts to provide qualified instructors in these fields. 

A 
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That an Intense effort be undertaken to achieve the complete Interweaving 
of international studies with>foreign language programs in Illinois schools. 

That the enrollment of English dominant children in bilingual programs be 
promoted, as provided by the Rt4les and Regulations for Transitional/ Bi- • 
lihgual Education; that the coordination of bilingual programs with elemefi^ 
tary >(breign language and international' studies be encouraged; and that a 
closer relationship in general be promulgated between bilingual education and 
programs in foreign langilfegc and international studies. 

That administrators strive to schedule foreign language and international 
s4udies so that a majority of students can elect them. \\\ particular, ibreign 
language classes should not conflict with band, athletics, or work/study. 

Ili&t particular effoxts be made to develop curricula and instructional ma- 
terials for non-traditional learners of foreign language and international 
studies; ethnic,'' gifted, learning impaired, non-Knglish dominant, multiple 
language speakers, non-college bound, career and vocationally oriented, adult 
and continuing. 

Tliat a concerted effort be made over the next five to ten years to imple- 
ment comprehensive foreign latiguagc and international studies curricula such 
as the one outlined in Soction 11 of this report. . _ ^ _ , 

That Illinois institutions of higher learning maintain 6x ostablisli as a mini- 
numi entrance reqwireiAent for all students the successful completion of a 
!,wo-year high school sJujucncc in one foreign language or the equivalent; 
and additionally as a graa^h^jc>n requirement for all science, iine arts, liberal 
arts, theology, engineering, ahchitecture, education, business, pre-Iaw, and • 
prc-medical degrees, a minimum of two years of one foreign language or 
the equivalent. Higlier education should consider for these 'purposes any 
language offered by the student, whether that language is taught by the insti- 
tut!x)n or not. 

That higher education be encouraged to offer a greater variety of foreign 
language options and establish or maintain courses in international studies. 

Tliat state and federal funds be made available to support the recommenda- 
tions of this report: the state and regional advisory structure, visibility and 
awareness activities, curriculum and resource development,* state office 
leadership, student-focused activities, future directions, and general recom- 
mendations. 



SPECIFIC ACTION STEPS 

The task force recommends that the following steps \)e taken by specific 
groups and individuais: 

State and Regional Advisory Structure ^ 

• That the State Superintendent of Education appoint five r^gloiiaf advisory 
committees composed. of educators and cpmmunitjrpfrsons whose charge 
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would be to identif^ resource sites and personnel, to conduct visibility and 
advocacy activities, and (o advise ti^e State Board of l:ducatioii on noeds^ 
and progress in. foreign language and international studios. Part of the niein*- 
berslilp of these coiTimittees should be renewed aniuially: and periodic 
meetings of the conunHtee chairs, sitting as a State Advis(Sry C omiuittec, 
should be called to provide stat<*^<lc continuity i^f direction and elToit. 

• That the former task force membeifs aitd the State Board of Education staff 
act as liaison persons and faJ'ilitatorvS to the adviswy conmiitteol3 

• Tl>at the^State Board of Education staff provide the State Bonrd members 
and the State Superintendent with annual status reports as well as bi-annual 
reports of progress; an3 prospects in regard (o the foreign language and 
international studies thrust. 

• That the advisory conulihtees and the State Board ^>f l^ducation sialf give 
assistance in establishing community il^isory and- a^tioi/ groups for foreign 
language and international studies. 

• That the advisory committee memljers write and ^oWdh items for a quattorly 
newsletter, which. would be edited and published by t)io State Board of 1 du- 
cation, as an idea ex^jian^je _anH)!Vg jjie _commuMy_-aiid-J^e^au^ 
cofnmittees, the sprofessipnaL organizations, and the (oreign language and 
international studies resource sit^s. 



Visibility and Awu(^n&ss Activities 

• That former task fotcc aneinbcrs. the advisory conmujloe 'members, and the 
'State Board of Kdiication staff offor' prcsciUations for inclusion in the 

agendas of teacliers institutes, state.yr regional conventions, and other cvciits, 
to raise awareness conccrniug foreign language and international sUKlies. 

• That 4hc advisory committees!' the State Board of luiucatiort staff, and the 
Centers for Educational iniprt>vGmcnt collaborate iw sponsoring regional 
,.cpnlerences or fairs, to raise awaiet^css concerning f6reign language and 
international studies^ 

• That the adVisory conunittees and the State B^ytnTl of F*ducation joiiuly 
develop a brochure, as well as radio and telcv^si^l public service amu>unce- 
nipnts, ,to promote ■ and "Siippovl foreign lai^guagc an\l international studies. 
JThese iilaterials should be made available Jolill appropriate media, including 
ethnic television, radio, and periodicals. ^ ^ 

That the advisory committee memliers and tjie State Board of Lducatfon 
staff keep the membership of identified organizations informed of develop- 
ments in foreign language and international studies through repoils at legu- 
lar meetings aiul tlirough articles publisl^iod ui professioUal journals. 

That the Illinois Foreign Language feachers Association, tlie Illinois (\>nncir 
for the Social Studies, Uhnois A,ssutiiuuion lor Bilingual Education, and 




their affiliates jointly rcque«t that the Govcwor proclaim "Foreign Language 
and Culture Month" annually, 

• That the St^ite Board of Education take steps to assess the attitudes of 
Illinois citizens toward foreign language and international^ studies and to 
ascertain thV? trends in these artitudes over the period when the task force 
recommendations are being implemented. This research should also probe 
the kinds of language and cultural e?fpertise that are particularly valued by 
various publics such as international business, governnWnt agencies, individual 
professionals, and ethnic groups. 

Tliai the State Board of Education, with assistance from the advisory com- 
mittees, develop a procedure for* recognizing* tne outstanding work of 
teachers ^nd administrators of foreign language and international studies 
programs. . 

t Tliat the Governor be. encouraged to recognize identified students and 
teachers of foreign language and intetnational studies through a *'Who*s 
Wl\b?'' publication and/or an honor roll. 

Curriculum and Resource Development ' 

• That the State Board of Education, \ytth the assistance of the advisory com- 
mittees and the professional organizations, undertake the identification of 
existing or developing sites with comprehensive foreign language and inter- 
natioiral studies programs as described in this ieport. These, resouYces should 
be included in the Illinois Resource and Dissemination Metwork. 

• Th^t the State Board of Education, with the, assistance of the advisory com- 
mittefii ancl tl^e professional organizations, undertake the identification and 

j^rientation of qualified UUnois personnel to serve as consultants to local 
schools, the State Board of Education, and other agencies in the statewide 
effort to extend and improve the teaching of foreign language and interna- 
tional studies. These consultants should be included in the Illinois Resource 
and Dissemination Network. 

• That the State. Board of Education, with the cooperation of the advisory 
committers ah1&* the profcjssiorfld ojganizations, conduct a series of regional 
planning; seminars for teams composed of teachers, administrators, t and 
community persons from selected schools, to develop local plaits for the 
expansion and improvement of foreign language and internationaj studies 
programs. 

• That the State Board of Education, with the cooperation of the advisory 
committees and the professional organizations, provide follow-up technical 
assirtance to the seminar schools to help thenf develop into resource sites 
for the planning and ihiplementation of foreign language and international 
studie«^ programs. These lichools should ^gree to serve as resource^ sites for 
other schftols, and to be inclu(Jed in the- Illinois Resource and Dissemination 
NctwofR. . , 



• That the advisory committees and the profesaional organizations, with assist- 
ance from the State Board of Education, hlglier education, and ethnic grpups, 
seek the necessary resouKes for and conducUhort-tenu tnserviqe programs 
for any educator wishing to upgrade his or her competencies forjteachingor 

' administering foreign language and international studies programs. These in- 
service program^ should include language and cidture inmiersion situations 
as well as methodology and supervisory seminars, and they might take place 
in a foreign country as well as In Illinois, 

• Tliat the advisory committees, professional organlzatl(5ns.*\md the State 
Board of Education negotiate with higher education to provide summer^ 
seminars and Immersion programs to upgrade the competencies of teachers 
and administrators of foreign language programs. The cooperating agencies 
should make a concerted effort to encourage educators to enroll in these 
courses and should assist each other in seeking resources to 8Ub?idlxc these 
projects and the expenses of the participants. ^ 

• Tliat the advisory committees, professional organizations, teacher^training 
institutions, school administrators, and the ktatc Board of Kducation in- 
tensify -their efforl^to encourage teaclieis to take greater advantage of th^ 
Inservice opportunities and other services available from their professional 
organizations. . , ' 

• That the State Board of Edui|j|i.on intensify its efforts^'to , Inform schools, 
organizations, and higher educatiori regarding funding sources and that, on 
tequestvthe State Board staff provide technical assistance in the preparation 
of grant proposals to Implement the task for<:e recommendatloos. 

• Tliat the State Board of Education encourage the development of inde- 
pendent study models or other alternative instructional formats in Schools 
where the enrollment is not siiiTicient to provide foreign language and 
international studies in traditional settings. - 

• That the State Board of Uducation seek tlio services of graduate interns • 
tb, assist In i^nplementing the task force reconitnendatipns. 

• ThaV the advisory conunittces, professional organizations, >nd the State 
Board V Education jointly seek resources and strategics to help the scl^^ols 
and higher education bring foreign language and International studies pro- 
grams to community nMibets other than the faculty and the student body.^ 
This should include language maintenance programs for conynunity persons. 

\ 

State Office Leadership 

• That the S^ttte Board ofNBducation seek government and private funding to 
support the iiyplementatioiKof the task force recommendations. 

• That the State, Board of Eduction initiate a study t(> determine ways to 
increase instruction in the- nnc^nnnonly taughManAiagcs and their coiv 
comltant cultures. \ / 



• Jh^t the State Bofl'b of IS^ucatton encourage the sharing of faculty^among 
Khools or iny< other staffing or scheduling patterns that woultLexpand and 
improve the Caching of foreign language and intematlonBl studies. 

• That the State Bohrd^of lBduc9tloa-41scus5 with t\!ie Governor's offite tlifc 
^ feasibility of coopi^iitlng on the Implementation of selected recommenda- 
tions of this report. ' 

• That the State Board of Education intensify efforts to pubiicize the proj 
visions of Public Act 78-487, wl>lch authorizes high schools to grant one 
year of credit toward graduation for demonstrated language proficiency 
acquired by an individual prior to his or her enrollme^it in hlglx school. The 
State Board should continue to PfiJ^de fechntt^id assistance, on request, to 
local educational agencies wisW^ig(^>4mpleniettt P A, 78-487. 

*• That th(? State Board of Education open discyi^ions with a repres^tative 
grouj^ from the task force oij^tl^e advisory c0pimittces to consider ^lirays to 
refincyand upgra^ certificati|^t^. requirements Yor teachers of foreign Ian- 
guagel^and inte^n&tlbnal studies. 

« . / ' i 

• That the State Board oC Education -enlist the qooperat(fimof the advisory 

- ci^fnltnlttees^professional pf^nizi|ion«,'^and higiier educatiqi^ sponsb|^g 
a conference," a s<Sies of conferences, or a standing council to address tne 
problems of l^rticulation jmo<)g all levels of iristruction in foreign language 
and International studies, kindergarten tl^fough university. 

• That the St^^oard of Education intensify efforts to make Tocal educa< 
tion agencicfRnd higher education aware of fVinding and technical assistance 
available from ,t^^e Stftte Bowd and USOE in the,, area of foreign language 
and international studies, the assistance of the advisory^cqmmlttees and 
tlie professional organizations. 

• That the State Board of Education encourage schools to participate in inter- 
natiof^al teacher exchange programs, both as receiving and sending insti- 
^llfions. > ^ 

"Student-Focused Activities . \ 

^ That advisory committees, the professional organizations, the local 
schools, and the 3tate Board of Education cooperate in identifying resources 
for and in conducting one-day regional foreign language and international 
studies fairs for students at all levels, Hi^er education might be a major 
sponsor and resource for such fairs.. « 

^ That the advisory committees, the professional organizations, the local 
schools, and the State Board of Education cooperate in identifying resources 
fpr and in conducting v^eekend and sumn^er inl^mersion camps for second- 

/ ary school students. Hi^^er education might be^a majot, partner in devel- 
oping "these projects. 



• That (he advUory committees, the professional organizations, and Uie local 
aehools cooperate in increaing penpal pfograms and other cultural exchanges. 

• That the advisory* committees, the professional organizations, and local 
schools w6rk together to expa,nd foreign student exchange programs, with 
^wjp^s schools acting as both sending and receiving ajgents. 

J^uitSe Directions ^ 

• That the advisory committees, proftsslonal organizations, and the State 
Board of Education review the report of the President's Commisjaon to 
determine which of its recommendations might be incorporated into the 
Illinois plan for foreiget languages and* international studies. 

That the advisory committees, professional organi^tations, and the State. 
Board of Education .review all the foregoing jebonrimendations annually, 
along with reports from the feasibility studies suggested, to detennine any 
modifications that might be needed in the foreign language and international 
studies thrust. 



CONCLUSION 

The task force calls attention to the facf that the appointmcnt^jiDhe Presi- 
detttYTommission and the Illinois Task F<»rce may offer the last opportunity 
..-Hnthls century for us to make much needed changes in the way we prepare 
■ our citizens to face present and future realities. Today's pluralistic society and 

\the international existence we lead provide an environment -that is invigorating 
and rewarding for any citizen equipped to understand it and adjust to it. TJe 
fecommendations of this report constitute a teasoned and viable program for 
shaping curriculum and attitudes to fit the demands of these new realities. The 
report is presented with the fervent hope that all responsible individuals and 
groups will work toward translating these recommendations into action under 
the leadersliip of the professional organizations and the State Board of Edu- 
cation. . * , ^ / 
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GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS USEp IN THE REPORT 



AREA STUDIES - the intensive study of one geographic region of the 
world. 

ARTICULATION the arrangement of studies in a connected sequence of 
courses; the correlation of the programs in a curricular fit; one course joined 
to another with communication and cooperation among teachers at various 
levels and in different curricular areas. 

BICULTURAL - adjective designating a person who can function in two 
cultures and can shift easily from one to the other. 

BILINGUAL EDUCATION an instructional mode using two languages as 
the means of instruction. 

BILINGUALISM the abilily to understand and communicate in two lan- 
guages and function in each language independently of the other, 

GLOBAL liDUCATlON efforts to bring about changes in the context of 
education in order better to prepare students for citizenship in a global age;*^ 
humanistic education fitted to the reality of interdependence of an ethnically 
and culturally diverse planet with finite natural rcsources.^^ Robert G, 
Manvey defines as follows the five "dimensions" of global education referred 
to in Section II of the task force report: \^ 

(1) Perspective Consciousness: recognition or awareness on the part ^)f the 
individual that he or she has a view of the world is not universally 
shared, that this view of the world has been and coiUinues to be 
shaped by influences that often escape coi^scious detection/and that 
others have views of the world that are profoundly different. 

(2) State of the Planet Awareness: awareness uf prevailing world condi- 
tions and developments, including emergent conditions and trends - 
e.g., population growth, migrations, economic conditions, resources 
and physical environment, political dev«jp[)ments, science and tech- 
nology, law, health, inter-nation and intra-natioii conflicts, etc, 

(3) Cross-cultural Awareness: awareness of the diversity of ideas and prac- 
tices to be found in human societies around the world, of how such 
ideas and practices compare, and including some limited recognition 
of how ideas and ways of one's own society might be viewed from 
other vantage points. 

(4) Knowledge of Global Dynamics: Some modest comprehensions, of key 
traits and mechanisms of the world system, with emphisis on theories, 
and concepts that may increase intelligent consciousness of global 
change. 

(5) Awareness of Human Choices: some awareness of the problems of 
choice confronting individuals, nations, and the human species as con- 
sciousness and knowledge of the global system expands.*^ 



INTERNATIONAL STUDIES-^ studies of (he peoples and nations of the 
world and the Interrelationslilp atid liiterdependonce among tliein. 
IMMERSION PROCiRAM an Instructional program that includes study of 
language, culture, and International studies <auglit in an onvironincnt which 
Utilizes target culture and language either in a created situation or in a real 
situation in order to concentrate on learning to function in anotiier cultuio 
and speak another language. 
LANGUAGES V 

• CLASSICAL LANGUAGES Litin. Ancient CJreck. Sanskrit, or other 
j]^ language* no longer spoken , 

• . COMMONLY TAUGHT LANGUACJES Wench, German, Italian, 

Latin, and Spanish. ' 

• COMPUTER LANGUAGl'S access codes used in computer program- 
ming. 

• CONSTRUCTE.D LANGUAGES languages created independently of 
, a national group e.g., Esperanto, Interlingua. 

• MODERN LANGUAGES languages that arc currently spoken in 
everyday^ coiunuinications anywhere in the world, as contrasted to 
classical languages. 

• UNCOMMONLY TAUGHT . LANGUACiES languages other than 
Erench. German. Italian. Ulin. and Spanish e.g.. Arabic. Cicrokce, 
Chinese, Hebrew,' Russian, Swahili, etc. ^' ' 

MAINTENANCli PROGRAM a curricular program lor stuifen^s (I) wlu) 
are from a non-English speaking background who can function in a bilingual 
program but should be provided the opportunity to continue development 
of their bilingualism and biculturalism or (2) who have an English-speaking 
background and wish to work toward bilingualisn\ and biculturalism, 
SOCIAL STUDIES the study of human social relationships past, pres 
and projected into the future. Subject matter from the social studies is drawn 
from three main .sources: academic disciplines (anthropology, economics, 
geography, history, political science, psychology, social psychology, and 
sociology), enduring social issues, and perceived concerns of students. The 
physical environment, together with the psychological and biological com- 
ponentj, is con.sidered to the extent that it enhances iimlcrStanding of social 
relationships. •^■^ 

TESL (TEACHING 01- ENGLISH AS A SJ-COND LANCiUAGE) a pro- 
gram designed to teach E-Kglish to nohriiative speakers. 
TRANSITIONAL BILINCJUAL PROGRAM an instructional program for 
those of non-English speaking background who arc not equipped to function 
in a regular program; its goal is to equip the student with the linguistic skills 
needed to receive instruction along with members of the predominant lan- 
guage groups. 
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